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air standards. The requirement for greater planning to avoid conges-
tion can be a device for ports to use when they are concerned that
project development along a key corridor serving the port will be-
come congested because of the development. The committee recom-
mends that congestion management techniques to maintain efficient
freight movements on port access routes be incorporated into conges-
tion management plans.

Working with Neighborhood Groups

Many cities and communities address the concerns of neighborhood
groups through hearings or public meetings, but some land use issues
are too complex to be resolved in that way alone. Some local jurisdic-
tions have developed a tradition of extensive citizen and neighbor-
hood involvement in major issues of transportation planning. Plans
for major development projects in these cases can include discussions
with dozens of groups, many meetings, and extensive review of and
commentary on plans by community residents. The citizen and neigh-
borhood involvement in the extension of the Washington, D.C., rail
transit system through Arlington County, Virginia, provides a case
study of constructive community involvement (Parker 1988).

Effective resolutions to complex land use issues, though perhaps on
a smaller scale than a subway line, are also being achieved more often
through multiparty negotiations. These negotiations typically include
the project developer, city officials, and affected groups (Fulton
1989). The models developed for these complex negotiations are
varied, but they have some common features: they require face-to-
face negotiations and neutral facilitators, include all parties with a
legitimate interest, mandate that all parties agree on the process, and
rely on consensus decision making (Fulton 1989, 2). Such negotia-
tions are difficult and time-consuming, but once achieved they can
result in decisions that reflect the interests of all groups and avoid
future confrontations in court or in the political arena. For example,
a neighborhood group that is adamantly opposed to a proposed com-
mercial development that would be next to the neighborhood may be
more opposed to the additional traffic than to the development itself.
Hence, a negotiation that resulted in the developer's agreeing to fund
transportation improvements that would keep traffic away from
neighborhood streets may be an acceptable compromise for all par-